CH. i.        Character of Greek Civilisation.            5

tharPthe Greeks themselves ever realised, and which has
yielded its largest fruits on the soil of Britain.

The/e was, then, no Greek or Hellenic nation ; and if
we take into account  the conditions  under which the
Hellenic tribes grew up, we shall see that it   General
could not be otherwise.    All the forms of   character of
Aryan society, whether these have assumed   Greek civiii-
the shape of arbitrary despotism or of con-   satlon-
stitutional  freedom, had   one  starting point, and  that
starting point was the absolute isolation which cut off the
owner or lord of one house from the owner of every
other.    We may, if we please, speak of this state as little
better than that of the beast in his den, and perhaps in so
speaking of it we may not be far wrong.    At the least
we cannot shut our eyes to the evidence which traces
back the polity of all the Aryan tribes or nations to the
form of village communities, in which each house is not
merely a fortress but an inviolable temple.    The exclu-
siveness which survived as a barrier between one Greek
or Latin city and another had in earlier ages cut off the
individual house as completely from every other;  and
thus we are carried back to a time when beyond the
limits of his own family the world contained for a man
nothing but his  natural  and necessary enemies.    For
these, as his foes by biith, he would have no pity, nor
could   he   show   them   mercy in  war.     In   peace he
could grant them no right of intermarriage, nor regard
even the lapse of generations as any reason for relaxing
these conditions^   But if elsewhere he was nothing, in
his own house he was absolute lord.    He was master of
the lives  of his children, and his wife was his slave.
Such a life may present strong points of likeness to that
of the beast in his den ; but an impulse which insured a
growth to better things came from the belief in the con-
tinuity of human life, a belief which we find at work in